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“The Community Relations Service has been 
enormously vital to me, and Attorney Generals 
before me, as a stabilizing resource in commu- 
nities throughout America.” 


Janet Reno 
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Director’s Foreword 


onflict prevention and 
) resolution services 

4 provided by the 
Community Relations 
Service are the Federal Govern- 
ment’s most direct investment in 
ensuring racial and ethnic tran- 
qguility in America’s communi- 
ties. These services are provid- 
ed by CRS mediators who are 
available at no cost and on a 24- 
hour basis to local authorities 
and community groups to help 
them resolve racial community tensions and conflicts. 
Through its work in informal conciliation, formal media- 
tion, training, and technical assistance, CRS helps com- 
munities avoid violence and resolve conflicts. 

When Attorney General Reno served as a Florida 
State’s Attorney, she gained an appreciation for the work 
of the Community Relations Service. She tumed to the 
local Miami CRS office for help on many occasions. 
Throughout the country, law enforcement agencies, citi- 
zen groups, community leadership, and educational lead- 
ers share the Attorney General’s confidence in CRS and 
turn to us to help them address situations before tensions 
escalate into violence, economic disruption, property 
destruction, injuries or loss of life. 

Attorney General Reno deploys CRS services when- 
ever racial conflict may threaten to disrupt the social and 
economic fabric of a community. CRS mediators do not 
take sides among disputing parties; instead, CRS arranges 
ways for parties to talk with each other constructively and 
to reach a mutually agreeable seitlement of their differ- 
ences. This challenge remains just as urgent and 
demanding as in 1964, the year CRS was established 
under the Civil Rights Act. In November 1994, CRS cel- 
ebrated its first 30 years by convening in Washington, 
D.C. a national staff conference and symposium, entitled 
“A Dream Deferred? Race Relations In America 30 
Years After the Civil Rights Act of 1964.” The Attorney 
General, the Associate Attorney General, and past CRS 
Directors and Acting Directors joined the Agency in 
marking our progress and planning for future challenges. 


Acting Director 
Jeffrey L. Weiss 


In 1994, CRS played a major role in three national 
crises; the Los Angeles Earthquake on January 17, 1994; 
the floods in Georgia, Alabama, and Florida; and the twin 
Cuban and Haitian migrant crises. Substantial agency 
resources and additional Departmental resources allocat- 
ed by Attorney General Reno were devoted to ensuring 
equitable distribution of resources, averting violence, and 
preventing and resolving racial conflicts arising from 
these crises. CRS fielded national conciliation and medi- 
ation teams for all three events and temporary employees 
who spoke Spanish, French, and Creole, were hired to 
meet the challenges of the sudden rush of migrants from 
Cuba and Haiti. 

Support for America’s police officers, protection of 
America’s children, and making the law work for all 
Americans — key Departmental initiatives of Attorney 
General Reno — have been major features of the 
Community Relations Service’s work across the country. 
CRS assists law enforcement agencies in implementing 
community-oriented policing strategies and improving 
policing services and relations with all communities and 
neighborhoods. The result, police-community partner- 
ships, helps reduce racial tensions, improve the quality of 
life for citizens and prevent conflict between police and 
citizens. 

In support of another priority of the Attorney 
General, CRS directly assists schools and school districts 
to address racial tension and conflict through programs in 
peer mediation, and development of conflict resolution 
strategies that actively involve school personnel and lav: 
enforcement support to protect children from racial 
harassment and violence. Through CRS assistance, many 
communities have developed better relationships with 
local schools and agencies to give them confidence that 
the government and the law are working for all of us. 

Attorney General Reno has said that “there is a natur- 
al linkage between CRS’ efforts to resolve racial conflicts 
and its responsibility to resettle significant numbers of 
Cubans and Haitians within communities.” This is the 
second major program responsibility of the Community 
Relations Service, humanitarian settlement of Cubans 
and Haitians. 

Experience in working with people in crisis and tur- 
moil, combined with an understanding of different racial 


and ethnic groups helps CRS staff support the peaceful 
and effective resettlement of new migrants to this coun- 
try. Working through grants and cooperative agreements 
with major national organizations, such as the United 
States Catholic Conference and Church World Services, 
CRS provided resettlement services during 1994 to 
12,900 Cubans and Haitians. According to the Attorney 
General, “Without CRS, thousands of Cuban and Haitian 
entrants and unaccompanied minors, paroled by INS, 
would be released directly into communities, particularly 
those in South Florida, without any support or supervi- 
sion where they would further strain the already overbur- 
dened state and local social service systems.” 

Late in FY 1994, CRS became a principal partner 
with the Defense Department’s U.S. Atlantic Command 
operations at Guantanamo Nava!’ Base, Cuba and around 
the Caribbean, when it became necessary to establish safe 
havens for both Cubans and Haitians in order to manage 
the exodus of refugees from those countries. CRS oper- 
ates educational, recreational, and resettlement processing 
services for more tha: 20,000 men, women, and children 
housed at Guantanamo. 


In 1994 CRS opened a Los Angeles Field Office to 
better serve communities in Southern California and 
Arizona. This allows us to respond more quickly to the 
dramatic demand for CRS services in Los Angeles and 
Southern California. 

In 1994 CRS continued to provide extensive commu- 
nity conflict resolution training for its regional and head- 
quarters personnel. CRS also provided training for all of 
its administrative assistants to update and upgrade their 
knowledge and skills in new technology and procure- 
ment. 

This report provides an overview of the CRS services 
provided during 1994, adding another chapter to the more 
than 30 years of federal service provided to thousands of 
local communities across the country. 


Sincerely, | 
Jeffrey L. Weiss 
Acting Director 


Executive Summary 


uring FY 1994, the Community Relations 
Service (CRS) provided services in 701 cases to 
prevent and resolve conflict based on race, color, 
or national origin; and provided resettlement ser- 
vices to 11,695 Cuban and Haitian migrants that arrived 
in the United States and who were paroled from deten- 
tion by the Immigration and Naturalization Service 
(INS). In May 1994, the Mariel Cuban Ex-Offender 
Criminal and Mental Health projects not involving prima- 
ry and secondary resettlement services for newly arrived 
Cuban and Haitian migrants were smoothly transferred to 
the Bureau of Prisons under the Attorney General’s direc- 
tion and with the full cooperation of the Deputy Attorney 
General and Director of the Bureau of Prisons. 


*In FY 1994, CRS Regional and Field Offices, with 
a combined staff of 57 conciliators, alerted* 1,876 
incidents of potential or actual communitywide con- 
flict based on race, color, and national origin. This 
compares with 1,854 aler.s in FY 1993 and 2,117 
alerts in FY 1992. In FY 1994, CRS conducted 
1,358 assessments, and opened 701 cases. 


The alerts involved three major service areas: 
Administration of Justice, Education, and General 
Community Relations. 


*FY 1994 Administration of Justice (AOJ) alerts 
numbered 776, of which 279 related to police-com- 
munity relations, 213 to conflicts arising from alle- 
gations of excessive use of force, 60 to corrections 
facilities, and 224 to general AOJ issues. This com- 
pares to 846 alerts in FY 1993 and 844 alerts in FY 
1992. 


*FY 1994 Education (ED) alerts numbered 534: 
247 elementary and secondary school disputes, 85 
higher education disputes, 13 school desegregation 
disputes, and 189 general education disputes. This 
compares with 568 Education alerts in FY 1993 and 
536 alerts in FY 1992. 


eFY 1994 General Community Relations (GCR) 
alerts numbered 1,600: 379 interracial confronta- 
tions (fights, attacks, harassment, cross-burnings, 
etc.); 126 housing/land use/construction/urban plan- 
ning; 193 employment and recruitment; 104 demon- 
strations (rallies, m2 s meetings, marches); 27 com- 
munity disorders; 23 voting rights/representation; 35 
health/environment/natural resources; 28 revenue 
sharing/funding; 10 transportation; 422 general; 
and 253 other. In FY 1993 CRS alerted 1,332 
General Community Relations Cases, 1,526 in FY 
1992 CRS, and 1,043 in FY 1991. 


In FY 1994, CRS outplaced 101 Mariel Cuban ex- 
offenders: 84 through halfway house programs, and 17 
through the family sponsorship program. Through an 
interagency agreement with the Public Health Service 
(PHS), an additional 54 Mariel Cubans were outplaced 
through PHS community-based mental health treatment 
halfway house programs and another 42 received mental 
health treatment from St. Elizabeth’s Hospital in 
Washington, D.C. These numbers reflect only those 
served from October 1993 until the program was trans- 
ferred to the Bureau of Prisons in May 1994. 

In FY 1994, CRS provided primary and secondary 
settlement services to 13,225 Cuban and Haitian entrants 
who needed resettlemeni assistance. 


*For definition of CRS’ terms, such as “Alerts,” “Cases,” etc., see descriptions of CRS activities on page 15 in the 
body of this report. 


"Since its creation, the Community Relations Service 
has lived up to LI3J's high expectations, helping solve 
the most intractable disputes, helping diffuse the most 
explosive tensions, helping break down the highest, 
most artificial barriers that divide people." 


Atiorney General Janet Reno 


CRS Mission and Funding 


Mission 


he Community Relations Service (CRS) was 
established by Title X of the Civil Rights Act of 
1964 (42 U.S.C. 2000g) to provide conflict pre- 
vention and resolution services to communities 
experiencing racial tension and conflicts. The Office of 
Immig, ation and Refugee Affairs was added to CRS as 
authorized by Title V of the Refugee Education 
Assistance Act of 1980 (8 U.S.C. 1522), and Executive 
Order 12341 of January 21, 1982, transferring these ser- 
vices from the U.S. Department of Health and Human 
Services to the U.S. Department of Justice. 

In FY 1993, CRS developed a Strategic Plan cover- 
ing fiscal years 1993 through 1996 as part of its compre- 
hensive strategic planning process that defines the imple- 
mentation of its mission. The CRS mission statement 
that was developed through this planning process reads: 


The Community Relations Service (CRS), a unique 
component of the Department of Justice, seeks to 
prevent or resolve community conflicts and tensions 
arising from actions, policies, and practices per- 
ceived to be discriminatory on the basis of race, 
color, or national origin. CRS provides services, 
including conciliation, mediation, and technical 
assistance directly to people and their communities 
to help them resolve conflicts that tear at the fabric 
of our increasingly diverse society. 


CRS does not take sides among disputing parties and, in 
promoting the principles and ideals of non-discrimi- 
nation, applies skills that allow parties to come to their 
own agreement. In performing this mission, CRS 
deploys highly skilled professional conciliators, who are 
able to assist people of diverse racial and cultural back- 
grounds. 

Working with voluntary and government agencies, 
CRS also provides humanitarian services for the success- 


ful resettlement of Cuban and Haitian entrants. These 
services include shelter care, child welfare, and family 
reunification for these individuals following their release 
from Immigration and Naturalization Service custody. 

CRS fulfills its mandate and mission in conflict pre- 
vention and resolution through the work of conciliators in 
14 Regional and Field Offices. The Service assists in 
preventing and resolving conflicts at the request of loca! 
Officials, representatives of community organizations, and 
other members of the public; on referral by Federal 
District Courts; or on its own motion, based on indepen- 
dent reports of tension or conflict. 

CRS provision of humanitarian assistance to Cuban 
and Haitian entrants is carried out by the Office of 
Immigration and Refugee Affairs staff in Headquarters, 
the Miami Field Office, and liaisons in all Regional Field 
Offices. 


Funding 


In FY 1994, CRS had financial resources totaling 
$48,192,621 available for its operations. Of this sum, 
$9,942,425 was allotted to the prevention and resolution 
of community disputes, and $38,250,196 was assigned to 
the reception, care, and processing of Cuban and Haitian 
entrants. 

Nearly all of the conflict prevention and resolution 
funding — 98.5 percent — was derived from FY 1994 
appropriations. Of Cuban and Haitian entrant activities, 
appropriated resources were sufficient to support only 
42.6 percent. Overall, appropriated funding accounted 
for $26,076,000. In addition, reimbursable funding 
amounted to $14,664,658: $2,600,000 was transferred 
from other accounts and $4,850,963 was carried forward 
from FY 1993 to support Cuban and Haitian entrant 
activities. 


"The Community Relations Service, as all Government, 
has an extraordinary challenge, to bring America's com- 
munities back together . . ." 


Attorney General Janet Reno 


Significant Activities in FY 1994 


Attorney General’s 
Special Initiatives 


Reduction of School Violence 


uring FY 1994, the Community Relations 
Service implemented a nationwide initiative .n 
response to Attorney General Janet Reno’s con- 
cern about school violence to assist communi- 
ties preveni racial and ethnic violence and con- 
flict in schools. One of the main techniques that CRS 
promoted was the .ncorporation of a conflict manage- 
ment and resolui'on (CMR) skills curriculum in school 
districts. Through CRS’ CMR training programs, stu- 
dents learned how to resolve such disagreements without 
violen e. CRS conciliators provided the training to State 
agency staff, local school administrators, teachers, and 
counselors, who then train the students. CRS conciliators 
also provide training directly to students. 

In resolving school violence and conflict, CRS facili 
tated meetings of students, faculty, parents, law enforce- 
ment, and community leaders in identifying and prioritiz- 
ing problems, and developing long-term plans to resolve 
these problems. CRS also provided training and techni- 
cal assistance through 2 variety of courses and videos for 
administrators, faculty, security personnel, buiiding staff, 
and bus drivers in conflict management of multicultural 
situations. 

Because the problem of school violence is a national 
priority, CRS regional offices sponsored, or co-spon- 
sored, conferences and workshops on youth violence in 
many communities. For example, CRS sponsored the 
New England Education Confe.ence in Newport, Rhode 
Island, on March 21-13, 1994, which was attended by 
representatives from all of the New England States. On 
March 4-5, 1994, CRS co-hosted the First Regional 
Superintendents of Schools Conference in St. Louis, 
Missouri. Attorney General Janet Reno joined CRS’ 


conference participants as the keynote speaker for the St. 
Louis conference to personally convey her concerns 
about the need for effectively addressing violence, racial 
tension, crime and drug addiction in our Nation’s schools. 

The New England Regional Office of CRS spear- 
headed a national initiative to reduce youth violence 
through a renewed effort to improve the relationship 
between police and urban youth. CRS convened two 
Police- Youth Task Forces in Massachusetts and 
Connecticut that brought together chiefs of police, educa- 
tors, youth advocates and youth leaders to discuss police 
and urban youth issues. The participants examined poli- 
cies, procedures, and programs to deve!op cooperation 
and partnerships built on trust and resyect. As a result of 
the New Englan@ task forces, a national police-youth ini- 
tiative based oi: th New England models has been set in 
motion by CRS with the cooperative efforts of the 
Department’s Bureau of Justice Assistance, the Office of 
Juvenile Justice and Delinquency Prevention, the 
Community Oriented Policing Office, and the Police 
Consortium. 

In some multicultural school settings, CRS 
addressed pervasive and long-term conflict issues among 
students through the develupment of Student Conflict 
Resolution Teams. In these circumstances, CRS provid- 
ed training and support to student mediators who are 
trained to mediate disputes. CRS established racial advi- 
sory boards, and defused student related racial tensions. 

Through the CRS Student Problem Identification and 
Resolution (SPIR) Program originated and developed by 
the Western Regional Office in 1985, CRS provides train- 
ing on a problem-solving approach for addressing con- 
flict in multicultural schools and school districts. The 
program is a two-day process in which students develop 
recommendations and a work plan to improve racial har- 
mony in the school. A principal’s student advisory coun- 
cil has also been established as an on-going mechanism 
to work directly with school administrators and faculty to 
address racial and ethnic issues in both a preventive and 
reactive manner. A further development of this program, 
called SPIRIT, included the involvement of the local police. 


Reduction of Gang Violence. 


The Community Relations Service facilitated community 
involvement in the Attorney General's special initiative to 
combat gang violence. In Denver, Colorado, and Omaha, 
Nebraska, CRS brought together community organiza- 
tions with Federal officials to report on the gang and 
youth-oriented crime in their cities and to solve the prob- 
lems they are experiencing. 


Community Policing 


During FY 1994, the Community Relations Service 
enhanced its implementation of an Agency initiative to 
reduce racial tensions between law enforcement and the 
community through the adoption of a community-orient- 
ed policing philosophy. As a result, each of CRS’ 
Regional Offices planned and conducted activities 
designed to build working partnerships, based on trust, 
between community residents and local law enforcement. 
CRS offered technical assistance to bring community 
leaders and police officials together, providing informa- 
tion on community-oriented policing and how the police 
can involve the community in community policing 
efforts. In addition, CRS offered training in communities 
throughout the country, utilizing interactive presentations 
between police officials and community leaders, to dis- 
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Rocky Mountain Regional Director Leo Cardenas addresses the 


national meeting of the Latino Law Enforcement Officers at the FBI 
Academy in Quantico, Virginia. (Photo: CRS) 


cuss barriers that limit the development of police-com- 
munity partnersh »' “ow those limitations can be 
reduced. 

As part of this effort, CRS’ Central Regional Field 
Office in Kansas City, Missouri, convened the Fifth 
Regional Police Chiefs’ Conference in Des Moines, 
lowa, from August 31 to September 2, 1994, to address 
issues of racial sensitivity, cultural diversity, and commu- 
nity-oriented policing. Police executives from lowa, 
Kansas, Missouri, and Nebraska attended. The Regional 
Office also conducted training in cultural diversity for 
more than 700 members of the Kansas City, Kansas, 
police and fire departments. A similar training program 
was provided for the Meriden, Connecticut police depart- 
ment as a result of a mediated agreement by CRS’ New 
England Regional Office between city and police offi- 
cials and community leaders. 


Weed and Seed Program 


Consistent with CRS’ focus on community policing, 
CRS continued supporting the Department's Weed and 
Seed efforts in communities receiving Weed and Seed 
Grant awards. CRS worked directly with local commu- 
nity groups and local agencies in Wee. and Seed funded 
sites during the planning and implementation phases. For 
example, CRS participated in Weed and Seed steering 
committee and subcommittee meetings and arranged 
meetings with community residents, as officials select the 
neighborhoods in which to target their Weed and Seed 
efforts. CRS also encouraged local officials, particularly 
those in law enforcement, to elicit community involve- 
ment and gain community support, as they conduct Weed 
and Seed activities. In a number of instances, CRS has 
resolved racial and ethnic disputes between local officials 
and community residents, or among various factions 
within the community. 


Environmental Justice 


During FY 1994, CRS became an active participant 
in the Department’s planning process as it developed 
strategies for ensuring compliance with Executive Order 
12898. Attorney General Reno has been especially con- 


cermed that communities be involved with Government 
Agencies in addressing environmental hazards and clean- 
up projects that affect them. In FY 1995, CRS will play 
a prominent role in implementing the Department's 
Environmental Justice Program. CRS will provide train- 
ing for the Department and other Federal Agencies on 
cultural diversity issues associated with environmental 
justice, facilitate networking between Federal Agencies 
and community leaders, and provide conflict resolution 
activities as needed. 

CRS mediated a dispute between several Hispanic- 
owned and operated wood product companies that sued 
the Carson National Forest in New Mexico, alleging that 
the Forest Service's policies disproportionately affected 
their ability to make a living. CRS worked with the par- 
ties to mediate a peaceful and mutually satisfactory set- 
tlement of the case. In another case, CRS was involved 
in mediating disputes between the U.S. Environmental 
Protection Agency, city managers, and Biack residents of 
a minority community regarding the clean-up of the 
ABEX Superfund site in Portsmouth, Virginia. 


Access To Justice 


CRS served on the Attorney General’s Access to 
Justice Working Group, playing an active role on the 
Alternative Dispute Resolution (ADR) Subgroup of this 
project. During FY 1994, this subgroup invited a variety 
of ADR experts from around the country to come to the 
Department to provide the latest information on ADR 
techniques and research, and to make recommendations 
through the Working Group to the Attorney General on 
how the Federal Government should improve its use of 
ADR to increase its effectiveness and efficiency. 

The ADR Subgroup also met with the entire CRS 
Management Board in May and July to hear first-hand 
from CRS managers how the use of ADR technique ; has 
been applied and refined over the years by CRS. 


Interdepartmental Hate Violence 
Working Group 


CRS served on the Interdepartmental Hate Violence 
Working Group, which included representatives from the 


Departments of Justice, Health and Human Services, 
Housing and Urban Development, Interior, Labor, and 
Education, This group delivered a major report with rec- 
ommendations to the White House in December 1993. 
As a result of recommendations from this working 
group, a permanent Interdepartmental Task Force on 
Hate Violence has been established with CRS as a mem- 
ber. 


Haitian Resettlement Crisis 


Due to increased political, social, and economic 
upheaval in Haiti, the number of Haitian migrants fleeing 
Haiti increased tremendously in 1994. In May 1994, the 
Clinton administration changed U.S. policy regarding the 
direct return to Haiti of Haitian rafters interdicted at sea. 
Instead of being returned directly to Haiti, Haitian rafters 
were transferred to the USNS COMFORT moored in 
Kingston Harbour, Jamaica and granted an asylum inter- 
view. 

CRS was asked to provide assistance aboard the 
USNS COMFORT in processing for resettlement those 
Haitians approved for entrance into the United States. In 
addition, CRS acted as the principal liaison between the 
Haitian migrants and the military, and assisted in identi- 
fying unaccompanied minors and reunifying family 


Haitian unaccompanied minor children at the Guantanamo Naval Base 
in Cuba put on a program at the time of the anticipated invasion of 
Haiti showing that Americans are welcome in their country. (Photos: 
Francis Luzzato, CRS) 


By mid-June 1994 the number of Haitian migrants 
overwhelmed the capacity of the USNS COMFORT. 
Over the course of the summer, more than 21,000 
Haitians were interdicted at sea. In response, the U.S. 
Government provided safe haven at the Guantanamo 
Naval Base until the political situation in Haiti improved. 
CRS was the Department of Defenses’ Joint Task Force 
major civilian partner in this operation in Guantanamo. 
CRS’ role included conciliation and mediation services, 
administration of education and recreation programs, 
implementation of the unaccompanied minors program, 
and continued reunification of family members. 

In addition to programmatic support CRS provided to 
the Joint Task Force on the USNS COMFORT and in 
Guantanamo, CRS resettle |,530 Haitian entrants paroled 
by INS through cooperative agreements with vo untary 
agencies in FY 1994. 


Cuban Rafters 


During FY 1994, the number of Cuban rafters leav- 
ing Cuba was the largest since the Mariel Boatlift of 
1980. On August 19, 1994, in light of the numbers of 
rafters and in response to criticism regarding the different 
treatment of Haitian and Cuban rafters, Cubans on U.S. 
flagged vessels and Cubans interdicted at sea were not 
permitted to enter the United States, but were instead 
transported to Guantanamo Naval Base in Cuba and pro- 
vided safe haven. Thousands of Cubans continued to 
leave Cuba and by the end of the summer more than 
32,000 were interdicted at sea. 

CRS was asked by the Joint Task Force to expand its 
role as the principal civilian partner of the Joint Task 
Force in Guantanamo to include the Cuban migrants as 
well as the Haitian migrants. 

In September, the Panamanian government agreed to 
allow the U.S. government to establish a safe haven at 
Howard Air Force Base in Panama for a period of six 
months. 8,500 Cubans were transferred from 
Guantanamo and the Department of Defense requested 
CRS assistance in providing programmatic support at 
Howard Air Force Base in Panama as well. 

In addition to the support provided to the Joint Task 
Force in Guantanamo and Panama, CRS resettled | 1,695 
Cubans in FY 1994 who had arrived in the United States 


prior to the August 1994 change in policy. 
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National Service Corps 


During the Summer and Fall of 1994, CRS provided 
joint-training in conflict resolution and tension reduction 
for Americorps coordinators and directors for seven 
Weed and Seed pilot demonstration sites. The initial 
training was conducted in Washington, D.C. Following 
this training, CRS assigned seven liaisons to the demon- 
stration Weed and Seed sites located in Trenton, 
Philadelphia, Madison, Fort Worth, San Antonio, Los 
Angeles, and Seattle. Depending upon the individual 
needs of a Weed and Seed site, the CRS liaison continues 
to be available to provide technical assistance and train- 
ing in conflict management and tension reduction to the 
25 Americorps volunter'rs at the respective sites. 


Project PACT 


Since the Project for Pulling America’s Communities 
Together, or Project PACT as it is commonly called, was 
first announced in September 1993, CRS has been an 
active participant in the multi-agency Federal partnership 
with community leaders and officials in Metro Atlanta, 
Metro Denver, the District of Columbia, and throughout 
the State of Nebraska to reduce crime, violence among 
youth, and build healthy communities. CRS has been 
active in identifying and working with community lead- 
ers and organizations to assist them in participating with 
Project PACT. CRS also assisted the other Federal and 
State Agencies in developing partnerships with commu- 
nity organizations 

CRS has supported the Metr> Denver PACT group 
in a number of ways. In July 1994, CRS participated in 
the dissemination of a community survey to 1,500 com- 
munity and neighborhood organizations about the kinds 
of programs they would like to have for curbing youth 
violence. On August 4, 1994, CRS convened and facili- 
tated a meeting of Denver community groups that devel- 
oped recommendations for dispute resolution training for 
schools and community representatives, and for refining 
community suggestions on model programs that would 
draw on Federal resources. CRS continues to play an 
active role in facilitating agreements among local, State, 
and Federal Agencies and community leaders for further- 
ing the efforts of Project PACT. 


interagency Agreements and 
Cooperation 


Federal Law Enforcement Training Center 


During FY 1994, CRS, in partnership with the 
Federal Law Enforcement Training Center (FLETC), 
conducted a pilot program and then began delivering 
Classes on the issues of hate and bias crimes. A pilot pre- 
sentation of the courses which was developed during the 
process was delivered in August 1994 in New Jersey. 
Police academy and training officials from throughout the 
Northeast attended and gained the skills necessary to 
implement a course on hate crimes in their local acade- 
mies. CRS Northeast Regional Director Patricia Glenn is 
a member of the faculty for these courses that will be 
offered jointly by CRS and FLETC throughout the coun- 
try in 1995. 

CRS and FLETC have sought out a wide range of 
experts to develop and deliver this curriculum. Leaders 
from both law enforcement and civil rights organizations 
have been consulted about the curriculum. The course 
was made available through regional conferences 
throughout the country. Participants in the course gain 
skills that will enable them to return to their own training 
facilities to teach members of their departments how to 
recognize and respond to hate crimes. During FY 1994, 
this training was made available to 50 police depart- 
ments. During FY 1995 another 125 police departments 
will be trained. 


Assistance To Federal and State Prisons 


The Community Relations Service has developed 
several technical assistance packages especially aimed at 
addressing racial conflict in Federal and State prisons, 
and local jails. These packages include instructions on 
conflict res »lution for correctional officers, cultural 
awareness, and use of force issues. CRS has also devel- 
oped the Prison Racial Tension Assessment Tool which 
allows correctional administrators to gauge the amount of 
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“| see something magical 
happening in this country .. . 
police officers on the cutting 
edge of bringing communities 
together... 


Attorney General Janet Reno 


racial tension in a correctional facility and provides infor- 
mation on ways to reduce such tensions. 

CRS’ Northwest Regional Office, in coordination 
with the Western Regional Office of the U.S. Bureau of 
Prisons (BOP), introduced the prison racial tension 
assessment tool to BOP executives at the Federal 
Correctional Institution in Sheridan, Oregon, in 1994. 
This coordinated effort on a regional basis is expected to 
expand nationally. 


Rocky Mountain Regional Staff provided technical assistance and 
training for volunteer marshals, such as the one with a safety vest 
walking in the foreground for the September 16, 1994, student walk- 
out march and rally in Denver, Colorado. (Photo: Rocky Mountain 
Regional Staff, CRS) 


Defense Equal Opportunity 
Management Institute 


During FY 1994 CRS developed and began internal 
testing of the Intercultural Sensitizer (ICS) instrument in 
collaboration with the Defense Equal Opportunity 
Management Institute (DEOMI) through a Memorandum 
of Understanding between the Institute and CRS. The 
ICS is a diagnostic tool and training instrument. The 
instrument serves as another tool for CRS conciliators to 
use in assisting parties in a potential or active dispute to 
identify and prevent cultural and racial biases that can 
lead to disputes and community disruptions. CRS and 
DEOMI are finalizing the 30 scenarios written for the 
ICS instrument and will be field testing them and the 
customized software developed for this purpose in early 
1995. 

A Racial Tension Reduction Model (RTRM) is the 
second research project provided for under the 
CRS/DEOMI memorandum of understanding. The 
RTRM is a preventative plan of action of proactive and 
reactive steps which military and community leaders may 
follow to identify, prevent, and reduce racial conflict. 
One of the highest priorities Attorney General Janet Reno 


National Organization of Black Law Enforcement (NOBLE) National 
President Hubert T. Bell holds signed memorandum of understanding 
between CRS and the NOBLE following signing at CRS Headquarters 
in Chevy Chase, Maryland, on June 10, 1994. Pictured with him are: 
CRS General Counsel Linda Martin Crawford, NOBLE Executive 
Director Ira Harris, Bell, CRS Acting Director Jeffrey L. Weiss, and 
CRS Program Specialist Timothy Johnson. (Photo: Daryl S. Borgquist, 
CRS) 
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gave the Community Relations Service was the develop- 
ment of national preventive approaches to addressing 
racial tensions and conflict before they erupt into crisis 
situations. The RTRM will provide communities 
throughout the country with a national preventive 
approach to identifying, addressing, and reducing racial 
tensions at the formative stage. During FY 1994, CRS 
staff and the research contractor, University Research 
Corporation, completed the Racial Tension Reduction 
Model and Guide Report which was provided to all CRS 
staff for review and input. The RTRM is scheduled to be 
finalized and field tested in 1995. 


Assistance To Law Enforcement 


The Central Regional Office coordinated the deliv- 
ery of conflict resolution and cultural diversity training to 
the National Organization of Black Law Enforcement 
Executives (NOBLE) at their national conference in 
Richmond, Virginia, on July 16-17, 1994, as well as a 
regional meeting in Chicago, Illinois, on June 14-15, 
1994. Regional staff also provided similar training to 
the National Black Police Association (NBPA) at their 
national conference in Los Angeles, California, on 
August 29-30, 1994. Earlier in FY 1994, Central 
Regional staff had provided this training to the 
Uniformed and Foreign Mission Division of the U.S. 
Secret Service in Washington, D.C. on October 5-8, 
1993. The Region VII training team consisted of staff 
not only of Region VII, but from the Northeast, Western, 
and Northwest Regional Offices and Headquarters. 


World Cup Soccer Games 


During FY 1994 the Community Relations Service 
worked closely with Federal and local law enforcement 
organizations, World Cup-USA, and community groups 
to prepare for the 1994 World Cup Games held in nine 
cities throughout the country. CRS conciliation staff par- 
ticipated in World Cup planning meetings in the affected 
Cities and communities and coordinated activities with 
the FBI and local law enforcement officials to prevent 
community conflict and provide conflict resolution ser- 
vices. CRS addressed security, potential for racial and 


ethnic conflict, soccer “fan” camps near game sites, equi- 
ty in ticket and concessions distribution, displacement of 
homeless persons in downtown areas, and local commu- 
nity reaction to the large influx of other nationalities. 


Federal Emergency Management Agency 


A major part of the Western Region's resources were 
devoted to conflict resolution in Los Angeles as a result 
of the January 17, 1994, Los Angeles earthquake cen- 
tered on the Northridge community. CRS assisted the 
City and County of Los Angeles, FEMA, and the State of 
California Office of Emergency Services (OES) in a 
number of ways. CRS provided conciliation and conflict 
prevention and resolution services in the parks impacted 
with more than 20,000 disaster victims. CRS facilitated 
the collaboration of FEMA Community Relations 
Outreach to the Los Angeles City Assurance Teams, 
monitored the impact of the earthquake on Los Angeles 
Unified School District and collaborating on procedures 
for CRS response to potential conflicts; assisted legal aid 
organizations, assisted FEMA/OES Outreach staff in 
community meetings; providing orientation regarding 
ethnic communities of Los Angeles to FEMA/OES 
Outreach staff; assisted in identification and referral of 
bilingual Latino, Korean, and Armenian persons for 
FEMA/OES Outreach employment; provided conciliation 
and conflict resolution services at Red Cross and 
Salvation Army shelters and Disaster Assistance Centers. 

In July, August, and September 1994, CRS worked in 
close cooperation with Federal Emergency Management 
Agency (FEMA) officials in resolving racial tensions in 
flood affected areas in Georgia, Eastern Alabama, and 
Northern Florida, particularly in the hard hit Georgia 
cities of Albany, Americus, Jonesboro, and Macon. In all 
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three States, CRS brought FEMA together with NAACP 
leaders, Black church leaders, fraternity and sorority 
chapters, teachers and other educators to address the 
problems and guarantee satisfactory distribution of ser- 
vices, CRS participated in FEMA training of NAACP 
volunteers who continued the effort to reach people with 
information about applying for disaster assistance before 
the October 5, 1994, deadline. The volunteers were 
essential because there were larger numbers of applicants 
unable to understand English or unable to read the appli- 
cation forms. 


As the official representative for CRS, Northwest Regional Director 
Robert Lamb, Jr., signs the memorandum of understanding (MOU) 
between the National Black Police Association and the Community 
Relations Service in Los Angeles, California. Standing behind Bob 
Lamb to the right are CRS Regional Directors Patricia Glenn and 
Atkins Warren. The purpose of the MOU is to increase cooperation 
between the two organizations on community oriented policing and 
prevent and reduce violence between police and citizens. (Photo: CRS 
staff) 


“The fundamental moral imperatives of civil 
rights is about making everybody count, about 
affording everybody the opportunity to make 
the fullest possible contribution to our society, 
our politics, our culture, and our economy. It is 
this principle that drives the department's civil 
rights agenda.” 


Attorney General Janet Reno 
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Summary of FY 1994 
Activities and Accomplishments 


Conflict Prevention and 
Resolution Workload 


n FY 1994, CRS alerted 1,876 incidents based on 
race, color, and national origin. This compares 

with 1,854 alerts in FY 1993 and 2,117 alerts in 
FY 1992. 

CRS conflict resolution services are reported at four 
different stages. CRS regional conciliation specialists file 
an alert when they identify an incident or dispute which 
may have the potential for community-wide racial or eth- 
nic conflict. CRS staff then conduct an assessment of 
the incident or dispute to confirm initial information filed 
in the alert and to determine if CRS has jurisdiction. If 
CRS determines that it has jurisdiction and should inter- 
vene, conciliation specialists move to the resolution 
stage, where a case is opened. Resolution of disputes is 


provision of technical assistance. CRS closes a case 
when CRS objectives are met, when it appears that the 
objectives cannot be met, or when CRS no longer has 
jurisdiction. 

CRS’s case management philosophy emphasizes case 
impact on the community rather than case volume in 
order to maximize CRS’ limited financial and human 
resources. What this means is that CRS: (1) identifies 
racial and ethnic conflicts; (2) systematically assesses and 
identifies those conflicts having the greatest community 
significance; and (3) provides services where they will 
have the most impact. 


Administration of Justice 


CRS’ conciliation services in the area of 
Administration of Justice are directed at preventing and 
resolving conflicts that arise, or may arise, from actual or 
perceived discrimination in the way law enforcement is 


CRS Alerts by Service Area 
FY 1994 


General Community Relations Administration of Justice 
1,600 (54.98%) 716 (26.67%) 


\ / 


\ 
Education 
(18.35%) 


534 


Administration of Justice 
Alerts Service Area 
FY 1994 

Corrections 


of Force \ 
213 (27.45%) 


\ 


Police Community Relations 
279 (35.95%) 


/ 


General 
‘\ 224 (28.87%) 
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administered. CRS efforts enhance communication 
between citizens in communities and law enforcement 
agencies that serve them. Specific activities in adminis- 
tration of justice include: assisting police departments 
and citizens to reach agreements on effective systems for 
cooperative relations between the police and the commu- 
nity; resolving disputes resulting from allegations of 
excessive use of force by police officers; and resolving 
disputes arising from perceptions of disparate treatment 
within correctional institutions; sponsoring, cosponsoring, 
or participating in symposiums, workshops, and confer- 
ences on community policing techniques; and, providing 
training to police officers and community members on 
the culture and principles of policing. 


Education 


CRS conciliation services in Education are directed 
at preventing and resolving conflicts that arise, or may 
arise, from actual or perceived inequalities in the distribu- 


Education Alerts Service Area 
FY 1994 
School Desegregation 
13 (2.43) — and 
189 (35.39%) 247 (46.26 %) 


\ A 


Higher Education 
85 (15.92%) 
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tion and delivery of educational services to members of 
the Nation’s communities. CRS addresses these conflicts 
at every level of the educational system: elementary, sec- 
ondary, and higher education. 

CRS’ casework reflects issues that often result in 
racial tension in all levels of education. These factors 
include: school violence, conflicts over funding for pro- 
grams and services targeted at intergroup relations, finan- 
cial aid for students, faculty recruitment and tenure 
issues, and racial and ethnic programs and studies. 

Activities that conciliation specialists perform 
include: training faculty and students on incorporating 
conflict management and resolution techniques, including 
peer mediation in the school curriculum in an effort to 
decrease school violence and disputes between students 
and faculty, working with institutions to assess the level 
of racial tension, and providing technical assistance to 
school officials, campus organizations, and police depart- 
ments on how to address hate group activities. 


General Community Relations 


CRS’ General Community Relations services focus 
on preventing and resolving interracial conflict and com- 
munity disorder over issues such as voting rights and 
redistricting, employment, housing, land and water rights, 
and environmental issues. Housing cases frequently 
involve disputes between public housing authorities, 
landlords, and building managers on the one hand and 
their tenants on the other over issues such as lack of com- 
security. Community disorders cases frequently involve 
high racial tension coupled with public demonstrations, 
violence, and police activity. Each year CRS assists 
communities with law enforcement and demonstration 
hate groups or racially sensitive issues in an effort to 
between citizens and between citizens and police. 


General Community Relations Alerts Service Area 
FY 1994 


Other General 
253 (15.82%) 422 (26.37%) 


i 4 


Voting OSS 


23 (1.44%) — Seite 


na —— — 


“NN 126 (7.87%) 


Revenue Sharing/Funding Transportation 
28 (1.75%) 10 


—~ 193 (12.05%) 


379 (23.69%) _ 


Health/Environment/Natural Resources 
35 (1.75%) 
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Central Regional Director Atkins W. Warren presents Dr. David Mahan, Superintendent of the St. Louis Public Schools, with 
a Special Appreciation Award for hosting the First Regional Superintendents of Schools Conference in St. Louis, Missouri, 
on March 4-5, 1994, as Attorney General Reno looks on. (Photo: Daryl S. Borgquist, CRS) 
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Regional Conflict Prevention and 
Resolution Activities 
FY 1994 


Region | - 
The New England Region 


The New England Region serves the States of 
Connecticut, Maine, Massachusetts, New Hampshire, 
Rhode Island, and Vermont. 

Fractured police-community relations, the escalation 
of racial violence in schools, the continued occurrences 
of hate activity in large and small communities alike and 
racial conflicts in public housing developments character- 
ized the racial and ethnic environment of New England 
during FY 1994. The conciliation response and preven- 
tion services of the New England Region were directed at 
these issues either in an individual community where 
race and ethnic relations had deteriorated or on a broader 
regional level where such racial problems could be 
addressed more effectively and efficiently. Police-minor- 
ity youth relations and violence in the schools were 
issues of particular concern in New England. The New 
England Regional Office launched several new initiatives 
to address these matters during the year. 


Administration of Justi 


One of the major issues that continues to affect race 
relations is the tension between police departments and 
minority youth. In an effort to build better relations 
between police and minority youth, the New England 
Regional Office convened two Police and Urban Youth 
Task Forces in Massachusetts and Connecticut to address 

On December 14, 1993, chief of police, educators, 
youth advocates and youth leaders in Massachusetts met 
to address police-minority youth relations within the 
framework of community oriented policing. On April 
19, 1994, the Task Force sponsored a one-day sympo- 
sium on police and urban youth at Northeastern 
University. Twenty-two Massachusetts cities sent teams 
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New England Regional Conciliator Lawrence J. Turner interjects a 
point about the changing diversity of Fitchburg, Massachusetts, in a 
meeting with community leaders and the mayor in an effort to address 
racial problems at the Fitchburg middle school, as Punky Pletan- 
Cross, executive director of LUK Crisis Center, listens. (Photo: Bob 
Morin, Worcester Telegram and Gazette) 


composed of the chief of police and youth liaison officer, 
a representative of a youth advocacy agency, and youth 
leaders. 

On March 31, 1994, CRS and the U.S. Attormey for 
Connecticut formed a Connecticut Police and Urban 
Youth Task Force. More than 35 chiefs of police, school 
administrators, youth advocates, community leaders, and 
youth assembled to discuss ways in which municipalities 
throughout Connecticut can build true partnerships 
between police and urban youth within the framework of 
community policing. The initial meeting of the Task 
Force focused on issues of urban violence and coopera- 
tion between police and youth on resolving crime and 
disorder in urban communities. The Task Force devel- 
oped a plan to conduct a statewide symposium on the 
subject on October 26, 1994. 

In April 1994 minority residents of the Chad Brown 
housing project in Providence, Rhode Island, requested 
CRS assistance regarding a dispute over police sweeps of 
the housing project. CRS mediated a meeting between 
residents and police officials, resulting in an agreement 
on Opening a community policing office in the project, on 
assignment and training of officers, and on continued 

cooperation. The community policing efforts have been 
caleamtenten eatin 


On April 6, 1994, CRS conducted community polic- 
ing training programs for more than 80 Meriden, 
Connecticut, police officers as part of an agreement 
mediated by CRS between minority leaders in Meriden 
and city and police officials in 1993. City officials, 
police officers, and minority leaders all participated in the 


Education 


The reduction of school violence continued to be a 


major priority for the New England Region. CRS efforts 
ranged from a Regional collaborative program to a con- 
ference on successful violence prevention programs to a 
number of efforts directed at individual school systems. 

As follow-up to the July 1993 “Safeguarding Our 
Youth” National Symposium in Washington, D.C., con- 
vened by Attorney General Reno the Community 
Relations Service joined with the New England Regional 
Office of the Departments of Education, Health and 
Human Services, and Labor, and State and local officials 
to sponsor the Ninth Annual New England Conference 
on Current School issues, “A Collaborative Community 
Approach to the Critical Violence Problem,” on March 
21-23, 1994, in Newport, Rhode Island. 

Over 40 New England municipalities sent multidisci- 
plinary teams to th: Conference which featured 12 work- 
shops containing state of the art information and success- 
ful programs direcied to various elements required in a 


Theory and Practice Training Session. Pictured left to right: Gus 
Taylor, Doris Petty (seated), Lola Lee-Brown, Margaret Hogan, 
Marcella Trujillo. (Photo: Leo Cardenas, CRS) 


comprehensive approach to violence prevention. 

As a result of significant demographic changes in the 
town of Framingham, Massachusetts, and the consolida- 
tion of schools at the middle and high school levels, the 
superintendent of schools in Framingham requesied CRS 
assistance in helping to build a more positive multiracial, 
multicultural school community. CRS conducted a suc- 
cessful Student Problem Identification/Resolution 
Program in Framingham middle and high school from 
October 18-21, 1993. 

On March 15, 1994, CRS conducted a problem-solv- 
ing workshop for high school faculty and administrators 
in Norwood, Massachusetts. The workshop was part of 
CRS’ conciliation efforts after racial and anti-Semitic 
incidents that occurred over a period of several months. 
Norwood is also experiencing demographic changes with 
accompanying racial and ethnic concerns that have arisen 
in a number of communities surrounding Boston. 

In Fitchburg, Massachusetts, CRS helped the mayor 
and local community organization sponsor a Forum on 
Racial and Ethnic Diversity on March 8, 1994, to reduce 
racial tensions arising from conflict between the 
Fitchburg Teachers Association and the only Black prin- 
cipal. In addition, CRS has helped city and school offi- 
Cials take additional steps to improve community rela- 
tions by facilitating agreements between officials and 
community leaders over a review of the city-commis- 
sioned study, “Minority Needs Assessment,” and the 
adopting of a civil rights policy for the schools of 
Fitchburg. 


General Community Relations 


As part of CRS’ efforts to combat hate activity, the 
New England Region was an active member of the 
Massachusetts’s Governor’s Task Force on Hate Crimes 
and provided guidance and support to the Rhode Island 
Commission on Bias and Prejudice. CRS also assisted 
the cities of Revere and Attleboro, Massachusetts, in 

On November 5, 1993, CRS sponsored the Third 
New England Hispanic Conference in Warwick, Rhode 
Island, attended by 150 Hispanic leaders from throughout 
New England. At the conference, workshops addressed 
problems and developed recommendations concerning 


education, voting and political access, employment, credit 
and economic development, housing, health care, legal 
and criminal justice systems, public assistance, and social 
se’ vices. 

CRS mediated racial conflicts in public housing 
developments in the Charlestown neighborhood of 
Boston zad in Greenwich, Connecticut. 


Region Il - 
The Northeast Region 


The Northeast Region serves the States of New 
Jersey, New York, and Puerto Rico and the U.S. Virgin 
Islands. Each State and territory has experienced racial 
and ethnic turmoil during FY 1994 requiring CRS ser- 
vices. 

The Northeast Region developed two memoranda of 
understanding with State agencies, because cooperation 
between State and Federal Agencies was crucial in 
addressing racial problems in the Region. One agree- 
ment was with the new New Jersey State Human 
Northeast Regional Office of Housing and Urban 
Development. CRS also maintained an existing agree- 
ment with the New Jersey Division of Criminal Justice. 
These memoranda of understanding will further CRS’ 
relationship and cooperation with these partners, as well 
as delineate specific responses and responsibilities in 

Since November 1992, New York City and the sur- 
rounding metropolitan area has had a number of racially 
charged incidents, particularly in Crown Heights where 
CRS has been addressing conflict between the Caribbean 
Black and Jewish communities. 


Administration of Justi 


CRS cooperated with the U.S. Attorney’s Office in 
New York City, community leaders, and local law 
enforcement in an effort to lower racial tension and pre- 
vent violence at the time of new charges being filed 
against Lemrick Nelson for the murder of a Jewish rab- 
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binical student in the Crown Heights neighborhood of 
New York. 

CRS provided contingency planning assistance and 
coordination of planning activities for the 1994 Carribean 
Festival during the 1994 Labor Day Weekend in the 
Crown Heights neighborhood in New York City. The 
Festival was held at the same time Lemrick Nelson was 
recharged and returned to New York from Florida, where 
he was facing separate criminal charges. 

Northeast Regional staff convened meetings between 
the U.S. Attomey and the Crown Heights Coalition in an 
effort to reduce tension and strengthen the lines of com- 
munication between the Federal Government and the 
diverse multicultural community. CRS also met with 
community leaders to develop appropriate methods to 
handle racial strife. 

CRS worked extensively with the New York City 
police department, city officials, and community organiz- 
ers to provide contingency planning assistance for the 
International Gay Olympics, which was being protested 
by a coalition of Hispanic groups. CRS worked to ensure 
diverse racial and ethnic backgrounds would be peaceful. 
CRS trained the organizers in self-marshalling and other 
tactics to prevent conflict and violence. CRS was on-site 
for major events to provide conflict resolution services. 


Education 


CRS convened mediation sessions over a period of 
months in 1993 and 1994 between Black and Jewish fac- 
ulty at Kean College of New Jersey in Union, New 
Jersey, following racial tensions that began with remarks 
by Dr. Leonard Jeffries at the closing of Black History 
Celebration in February 1992. In March 1994, CRS con- 
invited Minister Farrakhan to the campus and assisted 
college officials and law enforcement in preparing contin- 
gency plans to prevent violence between students attend- 
ing Minister Farrakhan’s speech and counter demonstra- 
tors. 

CRS sponsored a major workshop to allevi uw 
conflict in schools in the U.S. Virgin Islands ai the 
request of the Board of Education. The workshop 
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focused on ways to recognize and reduce violence, recog- 
nize gang recruitment and philosophy, and develop meth- 
ods for a partnership between education, law enforce- 
ment, and the community. 


General Community Relations 


The Northeast Regional Office intervened in a dis- 
pute on the Onondaga Reservation in New York, at the 
request of the Bureau of Indian Affairs of the U.S. 
Department of Interior. CRS was asked to mediate 
between factions of the tribe and others after store keep- 
ers were banished following a dispute over back taxes. 
Over a period of several weeks in July and August 1994, 
CRS helped to resolve complaints over taxation and busi- 


ness practices. 


Region Ill 
The Mid-Atlantic Region 


The Mid-Atlantic Regional Office serves the States of 
Delaware, Maryland, Pennsylvania, Virginia, and West 
Virginia, and the District of Columbia. 

During FY 1994, the Mid-Atlantic Regional staff 
provided conflict prevention and resolution services to 
more than 80 communities, which reflect the racial and 
ethnic diversity of the Mid-Atlantic States. The full 
range of mediation, technical assistance, and training ser- 
vices were delivered to schools, universities, police 
departments, community organizations, local and State 
governments, and more. The Mid-Atlantic Region lever- 
aged its modest resources by reliance on local conflict 
resolution resources, seeking ways to strengthen their 
local skills and capabilities. CRS built partnerships with 
State and Federal Agencies, especially U.S. Attorneys’ 
Offices, to deepen the impact of a coordinated govern- 
mental response to community conflict. 


Administration of Justice 


CRS assisted more than 30 local, State, and Federal 
law enforcement officials in the contingency planning 


efforts for the World Cup Soccer Games set for June and 
July 1994 at the R.F.K. Stadium in Washington, D.C. 
Major concerns were coordination of a variety of govern- 
ment interests, the effect of multiple and simultaneous 
events across the Washington, D.C. area, the impact of 
the games on the nearby minority residential area, and 
potential conflict among fans and players attending the 
games. The Regional Office also joined with other CRS 
and Federal Officials to discuss security concerns as part 
of a national response to potential conflict at all World 
Cup Soccer Games’ sites across the country. 

CRS responded immediately and moved to reduce 
racial tensions on September 25-26, 1994, when mem- 
bers of a Black family were physically attacked by White 
assailants in the predominantly White Fishtown Section 
of Philadelphia, Pennsylvania. CRS consulted with the 
local human relations commission, the FBI, and the U.S. 
Attomey as part of a coordinated Federal response. More 
than one-half of hate crimes reported by the Philadelphia 
Police Department are from the single police division in 
which this attack occurred. CRS also coordinated with 
an interagency law enforcement human relations group to 
address the problem. 

In July 1994, the Native Americans participating in 
the “Walk for Justice 1994” completed their walk across 
the United States when they reached Washington, D.C. 
tions and the participants in the Walk, who conducted a 
prayer vigil in Arlington, Virginia, and then marched to 

CRS facilitated a workshop on “Selecting the Right 
Resources in the Urban Community,” for a “Policing in 
the ‘90s” conference cosponsored by the Virginia 
Department of Criminal Justice Services and the U.S. 
Attorney’s Office for the Eastern District of Virginia on 
March 1-3, 1994, in Williamsburg, Virginia. 

The Office of Training, at the Federal Correctional 
Institution at Allenwood, Pennsylvania, contacted CRS 
concerning training of correctional officers on assessing 
and resolving racial conflict. CRS conducted an on-site 
assessment in August 1994 and designed training pro- 

Or September 14, 1994, CRS moderated discussions 
betwee community leaders, school officials, and chiefs 
of police from East, Allentown, and Bethlehem, 
Pennsylvania, on issues resulting from demographic 
changes in these communities. This meeting was one of 


the first formal opportunities for the relatively new chiefs 
of police to hear concerns from Black and Latino leaders 
and for the school superintendents to develop ways to 
address minority dropout issues. 

On August 12, 1994, the Maryland Department of 
Natural Resources and the Black Officers Association 
(BOA) entered into CRS mediation to resolve a lawsuit 
brought in U.S. District Court in Maryland. The issues 
concemed recruitment, training, and promotion of minor- 
ity officers; allegations of racial harassment; and work 
environment issues. 

On November 12, 1994, CRS staff presented a work- 
shop on “When Hate Groups Come To Town” to more 
than 200 participants at the conference of the 
International Society of Crime Prevention Practitioners in 
Valley Forge, Pennsylvania. The workshop examined 
strategies for preventing and managing community con- 
flict because of the activities of hate groups in the 
Region. 


Education 


CRS Mid-Atlantic Regional Staff convened meetings 
in 1994 between the Portsmouth, Virginia, School Board 
and the NAACP to clarify and resolve highly publicized 
conflict over ending busing for integration and selection 
of a new high school site. 

General Community Relations 

As part the Agency outreach program, CRS conduct- 
ed a workshop on June 1, 1994, on conflict prevention 
for the entire staff of the Department of Parks and 
Recreation in Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania. 

In January 1994, at the request of the Federal 
Emergency Management Agency (FEMA), the Mid- 
Atlantic Regional Office assessed community racial ten- 
sion over disaster response and recovery effort in the 
Pocahontas Island area of Petersburg, Virginia, that was 
damaged by tomados in August 1993. 

In February 1994, CRS provided conflict analysis 
and conflict resolution training for community relations 
coordinators for the Environmental Protection Agency’s 
Mid-Atlantic regional and headquarters staff. The train- 
ing was prompted by EPA’s experience in minority com- 
munities where contamination testing and clean-up plans 
are required. CRS is helping EPA to develop skills and 


approaches for adequate consultation and preparation of 
minority communities for their activities. CRS also 
assessed racial tensions and wurked to resolve conflicts at 
the ABEX “Superfund” site in Portsmouth, Virginia, over 
EPA's decision regarding relocation of 500 minority pub- 
lic housing tenants and homeowners in the area. 


Region IV 
The Southeast Region 


The Southeast Region serves the States of Alabama, 
Florida, Georgia, Kentucky, Mississippi, North Carolina, 
South Carolina, and Tennessee. 

The Southeast Region addressed school desegrega- 
tion i sues, police use of force issues, Cuban and Haitian 
entrant problems, and equal access and issue oi relief ser- 
vices during the floods in August 1994. The Southeast 
assistance, and training. 


Administration of Justice 


The Southeast Regional Office was the first CRS 
office to respond to the announcement of the United 
States serving as the host of the World Soccer Cup 
Games in nine different cities. CRS conciliatof$ pttttici- 
pated in World Cup planning meetings in the affected 
conciliators during the meetings with other 
Agencies and local law enforcement helped them to 
of different racial and ethnic groups at U.S. sites. CRS 
held several meetings with community leaders to assess 
community concerns about the games. CRS efforts were 
instrumental in averting problems by opening communi- 

Southeast Regional staff responded to heightened 
Black and Hispanic community tension during the Cuban 
and Haitian migrant influx, in which thousands of 
migrants were provided shelter in temporary safe havens 
at the Guantanamo Naval Base in Cuba, on board Naval 
and Coast Guard vessels, in Kingston Jamaica, at the INS 
Krome Processing Center in Miami, and at Port Isabel, 


Miami Field Office Conciliator Tom Battles (right foreground) provides conflict resolution assistance to Haitian demonstrators in August 1994 
in front of the Federal Building in Miami. (Photo: Miami Field Office Staff, CRS) 


Texas. CRS was on-site for demonstrations at the INS 
District Office in Miami, in Little Haiti, and marches and 
parks in public places to provide conflict prevention and 
conciliation services. CRS also served as a liaison 
between the Cuban and Haitian communities and INS to 
assist in the resolution of tension-causing problems, com- 
municate information to and from the community, and 
diffuse rumors. 

Southeast Regional Office staff were on-site in 
Wedowee, Alabama, throughout August and September 
1994 to conciliate conflicts in that community when 
racial tensions were escalated after the burning of the 
high school. Actions taken included meeting with the 
Congressman for that District, the U.S. Attorney, and the 
United Ministerial Alliance that was formed to address 
racial tensions and provide community leadership follow- 
ing an act of arson that destroyed Randolph County High 
School. CRS was familiar with the community and had 
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been providing conciliation services since February 1994 
for racial tension arising from the former White high 
school principal's remarks about the school prom and 
interracial dating. In August, CRS conducted contin- 
gency planning activities with law enforcement and com- 
munity leaders regarding SCLC plans to hold a march 
and protest in Wedowee on August 20, 1994. CRS also 
addressed security concerns regarding Ku Klux Klan 
plans to hold a counter demonstration to the SCLC rally 
on August 20. CRS was on-site for these and other 
events, such as a biracial prayer rally at the school site 
and a large Black family reunion. CRS met with the 
Alabama Economic Partnership to discuss economic 
development and grants for rebuilding the high school. 
CRS worked with school officials and community lead- 
ers to set in place conflict prevention activities in prepa- 
ration for opening of schools. CRS also provided contin- 
gency planning assistance to community leaders and law 


CRS Attorney Advisor George Henderson leads a group of students 
in a problem identification session at Framingham Middle School in 
Framingham, Massachusetts, in an effort to reduce racial tension and 
violence at school in October 1993. (Photo: New England Regional 
Staff, CRS) 


enforcement for a Nationalist Movement march and rally 
on September 17, 1994, to support the ousted White 
Randolph County High School principal. 

On Thursday, February 17, 1994, Attorney General 
Reno signed a special tasking order delegating authority 
to CRS to respond to a specific conflict in Ovett, 
Mississippi, stemming from community reaction to the 
establishment of Camp Sister Spirit. Residents of Camp 
Sister Spirit complained of discrimination and harass- 
ment based on sexual orientation. CRS conducted an 
assessment to determine the issues in conflict, parties tak- 
ing part in the conflict, parties important to decision-mak- 
ing in Jones County, and possible solutions to the con- 
flict. Conflicts over security concerns for membe:'s of the 
camp led CRS to facilitate agreements between Camp 
Officials and law enforcement officials, primarily the 
Sheriff and the FBI, over safety of Camp members and 
over how investigations into threats against Camp mem- 
bers would be carried out. 


Education 


In Mississippi, CRS conducted a statewide assess- 
ment of racial and ethnic tensions stemming from school 
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desegregation plans to combine colleges and close a his- 
torically Black school, and threatened boycotts by the 
Black community in response to these actions. CRS 
worked with community leaders and officials at the local, 
State, and Federal level to resolve conflicts over opportu- 
nities in education and prevent threatened boycotts that 
would further disrupt education and economy in 
Mississippi. 

In August 1994, CRS convened mediation sessions in 
Amite County, Mississippi, to resolve a dispute between 
the school system and a coalition of Black citizens in 
Amite over the recent dismissal of the only Black princi- 
pal in the school system. 

CRS provided contingency planning assistance for 
the Black College Weekend “‘Freaknik” in Atlanta, 
Georgia, over the weekend of April 22-24, 1994. The 
event was attended by more than 150,000 students in 
1993 and 1994. CRS was in contact with student orga- 
nizers for the event, the Black College Alumni Associa- 
tion, the NAACP, and law enforcement to ensure a safe 
weekend of activities. CRS diffused one conflict 
between students and a local hotel that refused to rent 
more than a certain number of rooms to students for the 
weekend. CRS also established a rumor control center in 
its Atlanta Office to respond quickly if a crisis occurred. 


Region V 
The Midwest Region 


In FY 1994, the Midwest Region serves the States of 
Illinois, Indiana, Michigan, Minnesota, Ohio, and 
Wisconsin. 


Administration of Justice 


In August 1994, CRS responded to a request for 
technical assistance from the Alton, Illinois, chief of 
police about racial tensions in the police department and 
between the department and the general community. The 
appointment of a Black chief of police combined with 
aggressive law enforcement in the Black community, pre- 
cipitated heightening tensions within the department and 
the community. CRS facilitated a series of meetings in 


the community to assess the racial tension. CRS facili- 
tated the adoption of several recommendations including 
a police advisory council which was accepted and is 
being established. In FY 1995, CRS will provide con- 


flict resolution and cultural awareness training to officers. 


Education 


In March 1994, CRS responded to a rift involving 
Hispanic parents and school officials in Chicago Heights, 
Illinois. Hispanic parents planned and implemented a 
school boycott in response to the removal of a Hispanic 
principal. After a series of meetings with parents and 
school officials, a 10-point agreement was reached that 
ended the boycott, led to community participation in the 
selection of a new principal, more bilingual teachers, 
cross cultural training for staff, participation of parents 
on education committees, and additional funding for the 
library. A CRS consultant provided the cross-cultural 
training for staff 

On October 22, 1994, CRS responded to a request 
for assistance after a White man was severely beaten by 
two young Black men in the Kentwood School District 
reported to have grown out of this incident which result- 
ed in a series of demonstrations for several weeks. After 
a series of meetings, CRS offered mediation as a vehicle 
for resolving the ongoing conflict between school offi- 
cials and Black students. Mediation was accepted by 
both parties, but talks moved slowly for an extended 
period of time. A 16-point agreement was signed on 
June 8, 1994. 


General Community Relations 


in the dispute between the National Collegiate Athletic 
Association (NCAA) and the Black Coaches Association 
(BCA). After reviewing press coverage and being con- 
tacted by U.S. Representative Cardiss Collins’ office, 
CRS offered mediation services. After a series of sepa- 
rate meetings, mediation was accepted by both parties. 
The Black Coaches Association threatened to boy- 
cott the NCAA Tournaments if the NCAA did not ade- 


quately address: academic standards for eligibility, gen- 
der equity, limited access to student-athletes, and minori- 
ty opportunities in athletics. After a joint telephone con- 
ference and a joint face-to-face meeting with the parties, 
a 15-point agreement was reached that ended the boycott 
threat and committed the NCAA to make or recommend 
specific changes in its policies 

In March 1994, after receiving complaints from the 
Hispanic Community of Minnesota, CRS cosponsored a 
cultural diversity conference, “Building Bridges with the 
Hispanic Community,” with the mayor of Medellia, 
Minnesota, the Minnesota Spanish Speaking Affairs 
Council, and the Region Nine Development 
Commission. The conference served to open communi- 
cation between the Hispanic and non-Hispanic communi- 
ties on issues of housing, employment, law enforcement, 
and education. The cosponsors agreed to continue coop- 
eration and action on recommendations that came out of 
the conference to improve better communication and 
race relations. 


Region VI 
The Southwest Region 


The Southwest Region serves the States of Arkansas, 
Louisiana, Oklahoma, New Mexico, and Texas. 

In FY 1994, the Southwest Regional Office was 
involved in community conflict prevention and resolution 
activities involving the U.S. Immigration and 
Naturalization Service (INS), the U.S. Department of 
Agriculture, the U.S. Postal Service, and the Department 
of Interior. 


Administration of Justice 


CRS, in cooperation with the INS General Counsel 
and the Office of the Inspector General, developed and 
implemented a court ordered U.S. Border Patrol and 
community training program in E] Paso, Texas, aimed at 
will continue to provide training for new Border Patrol 
recruits, as well as follow-up training for those that par- 
ticipated in the original program in FY 1993. 


Southwest Regional Office Senior Conciliator Nancy Ferrell teaches 
conflict resolution to a group of inner-city youth from Dallas in July 
1994 as part of a case conducted in cooperation with the U.S. 
Department of Housing and Urban Development's Dallas Regional 
Office that sponsored young people for camp from the Dallas Housing 
Project. (Photo: Ken Camp, Baptist General Convention of Texas) 


Education 


In the Dallas, Texas, metropolitan area, CRS mediat- 
ed disputes between school officials and minorities stu- 
dents and community leaders in the Dallas County 
Community College District, and the Garland and Grand 
Prairie Independent Schoo! Districts. The agreements 
reached through the CRS facilitated discussions have 
been recorded in memorandums of agreement signed by 
the parties and include specific steps that the parties will 
take in cooperation with each other to resolve the racial 
conflicts. 

The Southwest Regional Office facilitated resolution 
of racial conflict between the E] Paso Independent School 
District’s Hispanic students, coaches, and community 
leaders and the U.S. Border Patrol. CRS convened meet- 
ings between the Border Patrol and school officials, that 
resulted in a memorandum of agreement providing for 
border security in E] Paso while protecting student and 
community rights. 

CRS staff continued to assist universities in Louisiana 
in developing measures to handling campus violence. 
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General Community Relations 


Regional staff have assisted the national League of 
United Latin American Citizens and Image Offices in the 
development of a handbook for addressing citizens’ 
rights in administration of justice, employment, housing, 
education, voting rights, and financial institutions’ lend- 
ing practices. The handbook includes options for resolv- 
ing issues, including CRS’ conflict resolution approach. 

The Southwest Regional Office is establishing an 
approach to assist communities and industry in Texas and 
Louisiana with addressing environmental justice issues. 
CRS’ assessments show that minority communities in 
these States want environmental pollution addressed for 
health reasons, but also want the industries creating the 
pollution to be preserved, because the jobs they provide 
are crucial to the survival of the communities. CRS 
assisted communities in Louisiana, New Mexico, 
Oklahoma, and Texas in reducing rising levels of com- 
munity racial tensions over representation of minority 
communities‘on local school boards, city councils, com- 
missioners courts, and county commissioners. 

CRS also worked with the Dallas, Texas, Housing 
Authority and HUD representatives in providing conflict 
resolution training and models for conflict resolution 
teams to at-risk youths in Dallas Housing Authority prop- 
erties. The youths participated in a week-long camping 


Southwest Regional Director Gilbert Chavez (far left) with Indian 
leaders at the Indian Listening Conference in Albuquerque, New 
Mexico, sponsored by the U.S. Department of Justice. (Photo: Rocky 
Mountain Regional Staff, CRS) 


program that included activities designed to encourage 
teamwork and improve self-esteem. CRS provided eight 
hours of role-play activities and conflict resolution skill 
development for the youths during the week. 


Region VI 
The Central Region 


The Central Region serves the States of lowa, 
Kansas, Missouri, and Nebraska. 

During FY 1994, the Central Region devoted con- 
certed attention to preventing racial and ethnic conflict 
between law enforcement and citizens. CRS assisted law 
enforcement agencies in the Region and nationally in 
adjusting to changing population demographics, includ- 
ing the continued arrival of new immigrant groups. CRS 
provided conflict resolution and cultural diversity training 
that emphasized community-oriented policing philosophy 
and offered effective strategies for providing better police 
services to minority communities, particularly those 
addressing gang and drug problems. In education, the 
Central Region was called upon to address racial tension 
and conflict arising from the distribution of hate litera- 
ture, bias motivated crimes, and teacher behavior in 
schools. 


Administration of Justice 


Conference in Des Moines, Iowa, from August 31 to 
September 2, 1994, in an effort to further Attorney 
General Reno’s initiative of enhancing police depart- 
ments’ ability to successfully address critical issues such 
as racial sensitivity, cultural diversity, community-orient- 
ed policing, and the regional impact of the Crime Bill 
that passed in September 1994. One hundred and twen- 
ty-five police executives from the Region attended. 
The Central Regional Office was contacted by the 
offices of U.S. Senators Christopher Bond and John 
Danforth, and U.S. Representative Emerson requesting 
CRS’ services in responding to the growth of youth and 
gang violence in Southeast Missouri. The proliferation 
of gang violence affecting communities in Southeast 


Missouri, appears to be hardest felt in Sikeston, Missouri, 
which as been affected by the infiltration of drug traffick- 
ing gangs. CRS and the Missouri Department of Public 
Safety convened a general meeting out of which the 
working group “Response to Congressional Request: 
Gangs and Violence in Southeast Missouri” was devel- 
oped. From this group a number of working committees 
has emerged. CRS and the U.S. Attorney, along with the 
Southeast Missouri Coordination Committee, are acting 
as coordinators for the committees. A series of meetings 
has been convened to make the community aware of 
gang violence, teach law enforcement what educators and 
parents should know, and to assist the community in 
developing and implementing a mobilization plan for 
their community. CRS is engaged in police community 
relations activities in Southeast Missouri and assisting the 
Sikeston Police Department in developing effective com- 
munity patrols. 

During FY 1994, the Central Region conducted more 
than 20 training sessions in conflict resolution and cultur- 
al diversity in order to reach more than 700 Kansas City, 
Kansas, firefighters and police officers as a result of a 
CRS-mediated agreements. 

In November 1993, a community group called 
Concemed Hispanic Parents contacted the Central 
Regional Office regarding their concerns about policing 
practices of the Gering, Nebraska, Police Department. 
The parents alleged that Hispanic youths were being 
stereotyped as gang members and were frequently frisked 
for weapons when attending football games. Through a 
series of meetings convened by CRS, Concerned 
Hispanic Parents and police and city officials entered into 
a CRS mediated agreement. As a result of the agree- 
ment, the parties will meet regularly to discuss policing 
and security issues, police and Hispanic youth also will 
meet regularly, Hispanics will be included in youth lead- 
ership programs and the citizen’ police academy, forms 
will be translated into Spanish; and the police department 
will actively recruit Hispanics. 


Education 

In FY 1994, the Central Region mediated 17 cases 
involving disputes between the minority community 
ond edmastion eatual ting distribution of racial 


literature, cross-cultural relationships, minority employ- 
ment, and school violence. 

On March 4-5, 1994, CRS co-hosted the First 
Regional Superintendents of Schools Conference in St. 
Louis, Missouri. Attorney General Janet Reno was the 
guest speaker and praised the group for its initiative in 
establishing an annual event that will address violence 
and racial tension in schools and will continue the Justice 
Department's goal in focusing on the youth of America. 
General Community Relations 

In October 1993, a multi-regional CRS team facilitat- 
ed a meeting in Kansas City, Missouri, between the 
Hispanic National Organizations Coalition and a manage- 
ment team of the U.S. Postal Service. The meeting has 
led to improved relations and a series of talks between 
the parties about creating local and regional advisory 
boards, and increased employment and promotion oppor- 

CRS mediated a dispute when the Black community 
and local media became polarized after 18 current and 
former employees of KETC-TV (Channel 9) contacted 
the St. Louis, Missouri, Branch of the NAACP protesting 
alleged discriminatory practices by the station’s man- 
agers. This allegation to the NAACP was followed by a 
request from a U.S. Representative’s Office to provide 
conciliation. CRS convened a series of meetings between 
the NAACP and representatives of the television station 
and both parties’ legal counsel. CRS mediation resulted 
in a Letter of Understanding between the parties that 
includes agreement to review adverse personnel practices 
and correct problems through remedial action, and com- 
mitments that local programming will reflect the commu- 
nity served. The station also requested that CRS provide 
conflict resolution and cultural diversity training for all of 
its staff in FY 1995. 


Region VIll 
The Rocky Mountain Region 


The Rocky Mountain Region serves the States of 
Colorado, Montana, North Dakota, South Dakota, Utah, 
conducted racial conflict prevention and resolution on a 
number of nationally significant cases involving the 


Native American “Walk for Justice,” the Department of 
Interior’s Bureau of Land Management, and the U.S. 
Postal Service. 

Regional staff served as a liaison and provided con- 
tingency planning assistance with the Colorado and Utah 
State and local law enforcement departments when 
Native Americans crossed through the States heading 
from California to Washington, D.C., in the “Walk For 
Justice” that ended at the Lincoln Memorial in July 1994. 
As a result of CRS’ activities, there were no reported 
incidents while the walkers were in Colorado and Utah. 

CRS facilitated a series of meetings between the 
National Hispanic Organizations Coalition and the U.S. 
Bureau of Land Management (BLM) that led to a historic 
agreement between the parties in Kansas City, Missouri, 
in May 1994. The agreement covered improving rela- 
tionships between the parties, with specific program ini- 
tiatives in employment, recruitment, and promotion of 
Latinos, and creation of advisory boards at the local and 
regional levels. 


Administration of Justice 


Following a presentation at the semi-annual meeting 
of the South Dakota Law Enforcement Coordinating 
Committee on cross deputization, officials of the 
Sisseton-Wapaton Indian Reservation asked CRS for 
assistance. The Rocky Mountain Regional Office con- 


Rocky Mountain Regional Conciliator Wilbur Reed (left) and 
Vincente Serrano (right) from the Colorado Education Association 
provide joint multicultural training for Denver Jail Officer Recruits. 
(Photo: Rocky Mountain Regional Staff, CRS) 


vened a meeting of tribal, county and local law enforce- 
ment officials from all three jurisdictions serving the 
reservation. As a result of the meeting, an agreement on 
providing better law enforcement services between 
Native American and off-reservation law enforcement 
was developed. Redundant services provided by the 
departments were also reviewed. 

The deaths of family members of two migrant work- 
ers in Grand Junction, Colorado, in the southern part of 
Colorado brought a request from the League of United 
Latin American Citizens (LULAC) for further investiga- 
tion from law enforcement officers. As a result of the 
meetings between law enforcement officers and members 
of the victims’ families, language barriers and lack of 
trust were overcome through interpreters from the 
Mexican Consulate and LULAC officials. 

CRS assisted officials of the State of South Dakota 
and tribal leaders from two Native American reservations 
in the mediation of agreements on long-standing conflicts 
over jurisdiction between State and tribal officials. 

One agreement on the Sisseton-Wahpeton Reserva- 
tions involved the South Dakota Game, Fish, and Parks 
Department and dealt with tribal jurisdiction over how 
the boundaries of trust lands and the State’s “meandered 
waters” are delineated. This is further complicated in the 
case of those fishing in the reservation area if jurisdiction 
is defined from those fishing from trust land or from pub- 
lic land while in a boat. 

As a result of CRS mediation, agreement was 
reached in several areas, including the State’s willingness 
to waive licensing for non-members who are hunting 
exclusively on trust lands while the tribe has the same 
hunting seasons, hours, methods, and limits as the State. 
Both parties also recognized their joint responsibilities 
and will cooperate on a case-by-case basis. 

On the Rosebud Reservation, CRS mediated an 
agreement that involved the Reservation’s Sioux Tribe, 


the South Dakota attorney general’s office, county sheriff, 


county attorney, and the South Dakota U.S. Attorney’s 
Office. The agreement concerned non-Indian law 
pects on the reservation. Agreement was reached that 
any State official contacting a suspect on trust land must 
be accompanied by a tribal law enforcement supervisor 
or the supervisor’s designee. 

Both mediated agreements are of particular historical 
importance in the building of better relations between the 


State of South Dakota and tribal leaders as both matters 
are looked upon as forerunners of potential agreements to 
long-standing disputes in South Dakota. 

In May 1994, CRS and the Colorado Department of 
Corrections cosponsored two days of training on commu- 
nity outreach and minority recruitment for 120 prison 
superintendents, state managers, and support staff. The 
officials worked on a three-year action plan as part of the 
training to increase recruitment of detention officers for 
prisons in rural and predominantly White areas. CRS 
will conduct a second phase of training in June 1995. 

During August and September 1994, CRS provided 
10 hours of conflict resolution training for 84 patrol and 
225 detention deputies of the Arapahoe County, 
Colorado, Sheriff’s Department. Arapahoe County, 
located just outside of Denver, has been experiencing 
rapid growth and an influx of minority citizens. The 
training enhanced skills of officers in handling increases 
in complaints about youth gangs, racial and domestic 
conflicts, and racial conflict in jail. 


Education 


CRS assisted the three college and university presi- 
dents and their staffs at the Auraria campus in Denver, 
Colorado, on a historic agreement regarding employment 
programs for the Metropolitan State College, the 
University of Colorado at Denver, and the Community 
College of Denver. The CRS mediated agreement result- 
ed in a uniform policy on employment matters for the 
important result of the agreement was a new relationship 
and a new approach on resolving racial conflicts and joint 
cooperation among the three institutions on issues of 
mutual concem. 

In Lamar, Colorado, CRS brought together officials 
from the community college, the city manager and police 
chief, and Black community leaders to resolve conflicts 
over policies and approaches for serving a small number 
of Black students who enrolled at the school. CRS made 
recommendations on conflict resolution after the NAACP 
requested assistance following an altercation and arrests 
related to a visiting Black theater group. 

In Waubay, South Dakota, CRS joined with the 
Rocky Mountain Desegregation Assistance Center to pro- 


vide in-service conflict resolution training for school 
administrators and staff. The training was requested after 
Native American parents and community leaders asked 
for the school superintendent's resignation in a dispute 


regarding the treatment and recognition of Indian student 


needs. 

In Fort Morgan, Colorado, CRS convened and facili- 
tated a series of meetings between the school superinten- 
dent, school principals, and Hispanic leaders of the grow- 
ing migrant community after parents of Hispanic students 
alleged discriminatory practices and unequal treatment. 
The meeting facilitated by CRS led to an agreement for 
the parties to work cooperatively on developing programs 
on bilingual education and greater use of outside 
resources to improve service delivery to migrant students. 

When leaders of the Latino Educational Coalition 
and Denver’s new school superintendent could not agree 
on a seven-point memorandum of understanding, 
Coalition leaders called for and eventually staged a stu- 
dent walkout on the anniversary of Mexican 
Independence, September 16, 1994. Before the walkout, 
Coalition leaders asked CRS for assistance and training 
of volunteer marshals. CRS provided technical assis- 
tance and on-site monitoring during the peaceful but 
tense walkout. Leaders of the Coalition also held a pub- 
lic fast and the MOU was signed a month later. 


General Community Relations 


A Regional agreement between CRS and the Federal 
Emergency Management Agency (FEMA) initiated in 
FY 1993 was completed and implemented in FY 1994. 
As part of this agreement, CRS participated in FEMA's 
regional annual training of FEMA staff, provided guid- 
ance on ways to develop better relationships with minori- 
ty communities in times of disaster, and provided training 
in team building. CRS also responded to special needs in 
South Dakota involving FEMA’s role with Native 
American communities and on reservations. 

When city officials in Colorado Springs, Colorado, 
decided to remodel their famed Garden of the Gods 
recreation park to accommodate more tourists, a dispute 
arose between them and local Native American leaders. 
At issue was one part of the park scheduled for renova- 
tion and excavation which the Native American leaders 
felt was sacred and contained ancestral remains. In 
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responding, CRS built consensus among the State and 
local Native American factions and convened mediation 
between the Native Americans and city officials. CRS 
was successful in building consensus among the tribal 
factions and as a result of mediation the city agreed to an 
Native American Advisory Board on the park renovation 
and other city matters that involve participation from the 
Native American community. 

CRS provided training on conflict resolution to more 
than 90 youths who attended the annual La Raza Youth 
Training at Metropolitan State College in Denver, 
Colorado. The training for youth ranging in ages from 
12-18 is an effort to curb youth violence and to develop 
leadership among Latinos. 


Region IX 
The Western Region 


The Western Region serves the States of Arizona, 
California, Hawaii, and Nevada, and the territory of 
Guam. 

During the first few months of fiscal year 1994, a 
major part of the Western Region’s and national CRS 
resources were devoted to conflict resolution in Los 
Angeles. First, CRS provided conciliation services for 
racial tensions heightened by the trial related to the beat- 
ing of Reginald Denny, which started in July 1993 and 
lasted until the sentencing in December 1993. Then on 
January 17, 1994, the Los Angeles area suffered a major 


earthquake centered in the Northridge community. 


Administration of Justice 


On July 28, 1993, jury selection began in the trial of 
Damian Williams and Henry Watson in the Denny beat- 
ing case. CRS developed comprehensive contingency 
plans by deploying teams to assess community tensions 
related to this trial. As the trial moved toward comple- 
Offices to join the teams. CRS maintained close contact 
with Los Angeles Police Department (LAPD) officials, 
especially in South Central Los Angeles, area schools 
and community leaders. “Operation Cool Response” was 
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CRS Los Angeles Field Office Conciliator Vermont McKinney (center in back) with police officers and students in the Youth/Police Relations 
Pilot Project conducted by CRS at Jordan High School in Los Angeles, California, for the Los Angeles Police Department. (Photo: LA Field 


Office Staff, CRS) 


designed to prevent violence and assist in crisis response. 
Black churches and Youth Gang Services worked closely 
with CRS to place teams at potential hot spots. CRS 
assigned staff to the LAPD Command Center in South 
Central Los Angeles in order to maintain close commu- 
nication and coordinate any need to respond quickly to 
any area of the city. CRS monitored demonstrations at 
the Courthouse, and Florence and Normandie Streets. 
Much of the Western Regional Office’s work with 
police departments and communities focused on those 
communities experiencing interracial violence between 
Blacks, Latinos, and Southeast Asians in San Diego, 
Compton, Long Beach, Richmond, and Venice and 
South Central areas of Los Angeles. Work with the 
CRS-created Community/Law Enforcement Project in 
Los Angeles entered iis fourth year (cosponsored by 
the Los Angeles County Police Chiefs’ Association, 
NAACP, Hispanic Advisory Council to the Los Angeles 
Police Commission, and the Asian Pacific Planning 
Council). CRS also continued work with the advisory 
councils to police departments in Richmond (Asian); Los 
Angeles and Bakersfield (Hispanic); Auburn and 


Redding (Native American); and Compton (Latino, 
Black, and Samoan). 


Education 


Incidents of racial and ethnic violence at multicultur- 
al high schools remained at an all time high at campuses 
throughout the Western Region. The Western Regional 
Office continued to use a problem solving approach it 
developed in multiethnic and multiracial schools (begin- 
ning in 1985) with problem identification leading to 
development of work plans, which CRS assists in imple- 
menting. CRS response to these conflicts includes: (1) 
Student Problem Identification and Resolution Program 
(SPIR) (Oakland, Clovis, Upland, Ingleside, and 
Hawthorne ); (2) Student Problem Identifying and 
Resolving It Together (SPIRIT), with law enforcement 
participation (Long Beach, San Diego, and Los Angeles 
County Police Chiefs’ Association, program certified by 
the Peace Officers Standards and Training); (3) training 
multiracial student mediation teams (Chino, Victor 


Valley, San Leandro, Fallbrook, Banning); (4) March 7-9, 
1994, workshop for nine high schools, cosponsored by 
the Association of California School Administrators 
(ACSA), developing work plans, with follow up by 
ACSA field staff who were trained by CRS; and (5) 
workshops at the national conference of the American 
Association of School Administrators on March 7, 1994, 
and at the State conference of Association of California 
School Administrators on March 25, 1994. 
General Community Relations 

The Western Regional Office worked with Regional 
and local HUD officials to mediate disputes between ten- 
ant associations and management groups in publicly 
assisted housing in San Francisco, Oakland, and 
Richmond. 


Region X 
The Northwest Region 


The Northwest Region serves the States of Alaska, 
Idaho, Oregon, and Washington. 

The Northwest Region has seen a steady increase in 
interracial tension levels associated with the public debate 
over immigration policies. Several White Separatist, 
White Supremacist, and Nativist groups are known to be 
established in the Region. These groups are recruiting 
new members and affecting general public opinion by 
spreading hate messages and allegations about the alleged 
negative impact of non-White immigrants. Youth vio- 
lence in or near schools and involving different racial 
groups has been widely publicized and fomented dis- 
sention in public schools. Large numbers of visible 
homeless people in the Pacific Northwest are members of 
racial and ethnic minority groups and conflicts over 
emergency housing needs is receiving increased publicity. 


Administration of Justice 


The Northwest Regional Office worked closely in FY 
1994 with the Oregon Bureau of Public Safety Standards 
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and Training and the Latin American Law Enforcement 
Association to develop a Community Assistance 
Response Team (CART). The CART is an interdiscipli- 
nary and bilingual team available to respond on-site, 
accessible to non-English speaking residents, law 
enforcement, and other components of communities to 
address immediate issues that divide communities and to 
leave behind the capability to develop long-term solu- 
tions. CART is also developing training for public safety 
professionals to assist them in more effectively and coop- 
eratively addressing issues which may arise in Hispanic 
communities. The training will include community 
development, communication skills, cross cultural train- 
ing, action plan development, conflict management, dis- 
pute resolution, bias reduction, facilitation of skills, and 
community-oriented policing principles. 

CRS was called in to assess racial tensions and pro- 
vide racial tenston assessment training to the Federal 
Bureau of Prisons (BOP) Western Regional correctional 
managers after a riot at the Federal prison in Si:cridan, 
Oregon, in December 1993. The riot caused more than 
$200,000 in damage and injury to a guard. At the 
request of the BOP, CRS will provide additional technical 
assistance for the curriculum of the BOP Basic Training 
program. CRS has also developed and presented a ses- 
sion in September 1994 at the Idaho Correctional 
Association annual conference in Boise, Idaho, aimed at 
conflict reduction between staff, non-native English 
speakers and other ethnic groups in the institutional set- 
ting. 


Education 


In Spokane, Washington, CRS offered assistance to 
community leaders and school officials when a threat- 
ened boycott was announced to protest allegations of 
Black student discrimination, Black students being over- 
represented in remedial programs and under-re presenta- 
tion in accelerated classes as well as school hiring and 
promotion practices. CRS assistance in seeking resolu- 
tion of identified issues through mediation resulted in 
improved relations between the school and the communi- 
ty and cancellation of the boycott. 


General Community Relations 


Tribal sovereignty issues have surfaced regularly in 
the Northwest during FY 1994. Issues of concern involve 
land use, hunting and fishing rights, access to health 
services and law enforcement concerns. Among the 
tribes to whom CRS offered assistance are the Yakama, 
Lummi, Coquille, Klamath, Nez Perce, and Shoshone 
Bannock. 

CRS also offered conflict resolution services and 
technical assistance to community leaders and city offi- 
cials in Shelton, Washington, following widespread pub- 
licity over the refusal of service to Hispanic persons at a 
local tavern. The publicity resulted in a public forum 
being held through which other issues of concern were 
shared related to allegations of discrimination in schools, 
INS sweeps, racial harassment incidents, access to hous- 
ing, employment, and language access. CRS provided 
technical assistance toward formation of a community 
human relations task force in Shelton to function as a 
mechanism that could address concerns before they 
resulted in racial and ethnic conflict. 


Immigration and Refugee 
Assistance Activities 


CRS’ Office of Immigration and Refugee Affairs 
(IRA) performs three principal functions: 

1. Provides for the reception, processing, and care of 
Cuban and Haitiai: entrants, pursuant to Section 501(c) of 
the Refugee Education Assistance Act of 1980 (8 U.S.C. 
1522) through the Cuban and Haitian Entrant Program 
(CHEP); 

2. Provides shelter care and other related services to 
to the Department and the Immigration and 
Naturalization Service (INS); and 

3.Assists CRS conciliators and mediators in immigra- 
grams: the Cuban/Haitian Entrant Program and the 


Unaccompanied Minors and Alien Family Shelter Care 
Program. 


Cuban/Haitian Entrant Program 


The CRS Cuban and Haitian Entrant Program con- 
sists of: (1) primary and secondary resettlement services; 
(2) halfway house facilities, family sponsorship and after- 
care programs for Mariel Cubans; and, (3) health and 
mental health care for certain Cuban and Haitian nation- 
als provided by the Public Health Service (PHS). 


Cuban tent city built on steel beach of U.S. Navy ship moored at the 
Guantanamo Naval Base in Cuba. (Photos: Francis Luzzato, CRS) 


CRS staff. including permanent personnel on temporary detail and 


temporary personnel, gather for a regular morning staff meeting at 
6.30 a.m. on the deck of the MEDITERRANEAN SKY where CRS per- 


sonnel and Haitians were housed at the Guantanamo Naval Base in Cuban camps at the Guantanamo Naval Base in Cuba. (Photo: Henry 


Cuba. (Photo. Fran is Luzzato, CRS) Mitchum. CRS) 


Cuban/Haitian Client Resettlhement Caseload 
FY 1994 


CRS Family : PHS Halfway 
’ CRS Aftercare . 
Sponsorship 17 1) . House 54 PHS Mental Health 


\ Pr St.. Elizabeth's Hospital 42 


CRS Halfway 


House $4 nn 


‘\. CRS Primary/Secondary 
Resettlement 13,225 
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Primary and Secondary Resettlement Programs: 


CRS’ Primary Resettlement Program provides tran- 
sitional community-based refugee resettlement services 
to recently apprehended Cuban and Haitian nationals 
paroled from detention at INS Service Processing 
Centers: primarily the Krome Service Processing Center 
in South Florida; the Key West, Florida, Coast Guard 
Station; the Miami Beach Coast Guard Station; the 
Guantanamo Naval facility, and other points of entry on 
the East and Gulf Coasts. The Secondary Resettlement 
Program provides resettlement services, emphasizing 
employment placement and retention, at specialized sites 
outside the State of Florida to Cubans and Haitians 
whose initial resettlement in South Florida did not lead to 
self-sufficiency. 

Large numbers of Cubans and smaller numbers of 
Haitians continued to directly enter South Florida or the 
U.S. Naval Base at Guantanamo Bay, Cuba, via rafts and 
boats. In response, CRS continued to expand its Primary 
and Secondary resettlement programs and services to 
meet the higher need for assistance. In FY 1994, services 
were provided to 11,695 Cubans and 1,530 Haitians 
paroled by the INS. 

CRS’ Primary and Secondary Resettlement programs 
facilitate integration of Cubans and Haitians into the 
community, reduce the burden of this population on State 
and local resources, and avert community relations issues 
which might result from an uncoordinated or non-sup- 
portive Federal response. CRS awards grants and coop- 
erative agreements to voluntary agencies which provide 
shelter care, child welfare, and resettlement services. 
These services include: 


¢ Family reunification or arrangements at final destina- 
tion by the resettlement agency or sponsor; 


and essential furnishings; 


° or food allowances, clothing, and other basic 
needs; 


* Application for social security cards, registration of 
children in school, and preparation of immigration 
documents for employment authorization and adjust- 
ment of immigration status; 


* Employment counseling and referrals, and applica- 
tion for training programs; 


* Enrollment of entrants in comprehensive English as a 
Second Language programs; and, 


* Assistance for entrants in obtaining health services 
and follow-up treatment. 


Mariel Cuban Halfway House, Sponsorship and 
Aftercare Programs: The second component of CRS' 
processing and care function is its halfway house, family 
sponsorship, and aftercare programs for Mariel Cuban 
ex-offenders approved for release by the INS from 
Federal detention facilities. These detainees have been 
returned to INS custody from various State and local 
Criminal justice systems. 

The population eligible for CRS’ and Public Health 
Service’s (PHS) Mariel Cuban programs consists of cer- 
tain Cubans who arrived in the United States during the 
Mariel Boatlift of 1980. Of the 129,000 Mariel Cubans 
that entered the country in 1980, approximately 40,000 
have not adjusted their immigration status. Approxi- 
mately 25 percent of this population (10,000), are statuto- 
rily ineligible for legalization under the Cuban Adjust- 
ment Assistance Act of 1966 or Section 202 of the 
Immigration Reform and Control Act of 1986, on the 
basis of criminality or mental health. Eaci time one of 
these individuals is arrested for, and convicted of, the 
commission of a crime, he or she is eventually returned 
to the custody of the INS. Once in the custody of the 
INS, Mariel Cubans are reviewed annually for release 
from detention. 

In FY 1994, prior to the transfer of the program to 
the Bureau of Prisons in May 1994, CRS outplaced 101 
Mariel Cubans, including 84 through halfway house pro- 
grams, and 17 through the family sponsorship program. 
Through an interagency agreement with the PHS, an 
additional 54 Mariel Cubans were outplaced through 
PHS’ community-based mental health treatment halfway 
health treatment to 42 Mariel Cubans at its in-patient 
facility at St. Elizabeth’s Hospital in Washington, D.C. 

CRS’ halfway house system addresses the needs of 
the Mariel ex-offender population, while at the same time 
protecting public safety. The halfway house program pro- 
vides highly structured, community-based transitional 


services to Mariel Cuban parolees with serious criminal 

records, lengthy periods of incarceration and limited job 
skills. Mariel Cubans with less serious criminal records, 
shorter periods of incarceration, and high levels of social 
functioning and employment skills are eligible for CRS’ 
family sponsorship program. 

Both halfway house and family sponsorship pro- 
grams provide the foliowing essential services to Mariel 
Cubans: job development and placement assistance; 
group and individual counseling; acculturation, and 
socialization skills, English-as-a-Second-Language (ESL) 
training; and long-term follow-up to ensure compliance 
with INS conditional parole requirements. 

The PHS administered halfway house programs are 
of two types: (1) specialized short-term acute care pro- 
grams for those Cubans with the potential for indepen- 
dent living; and, (2) specialized longer-term programs 
meeting the needs of those Mariel Cubans diagnosed as 
chronically mentally ill and/or developmentally disabled. 

Through its aftercare program, in FY 1993, CRS pro- 
vided transitional community-based follow-up care to 33 
Cuban entrants discharged from mental health treatment 
programs administered by PHS. These follow-up ser- 
vices reduce this population’s impact on State and local 
health and mental health care services. 

Services provided by CRS’ aftercare programs 
include provision of care and maintenance; essential fur- 
nishings; food or food allowance; weekly stipends; per- 
sonal counseling; ESL, life skills, and acculturation train- 
ing; job development; introduction to, and information on 
accessing community support networks; medical, dental 
and mental health coverage/services; crisis intervention; 


Medical and Mental Health Care Programs: 
Services for certain Cuban and Haitian nationals are pro- 
vided by the PHS. Through an Interagency Agreement 
ment services for Mariel Cubans detained at St. 
Elizabeth’s Hospital in Washington, D.C., for Mariel 
Cubans placed in community-based treatment programs, 
and for the performance of mental health evaluations on 
Mariel Cubans detained in INS and Bureau of Prisons 
grams also were transferred to BOP in May 1994. 
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Unaccompanied Minors Program 


Unaccompanied Minors. CRS has extensive expe- 
rience in providing services to Cuban and Haitian unac- 
companied minors apprehended by the INS. Since 1986, 
under a memorandum of agreement with INS, CRS has 
provided similar services to other alien minors appre- 
hended by the INS in Florida and Texas. 

In FY 1994, CRS provided residential shelter care, 
health services, counseling, educational, recreational, and 
family reunification services to 105 Cuban and Haitian 
and 941 other alien unaccompanied minors apprehended 
by INS through cooperative agreements with voluntary 
agencies. CRS also assisted INS by providing shelter 
care to Chinese unaccompanied minors who were smug- 
gled into the West Coast and Puerto Rico aboard 
freighters. Most of these children were either reunited 
with family members or placed in foster homes. CRS also 
continued providing shelter care and family reunification 
services to unaccompanied minors from Central America 
who were apprehended by the INS in South Texas. CRS 
programs provide services to both male and female unac- 
companied minors, 17 years old and younger. Males 
account for approximately 85 percent of the population. 
minors apprehended by INS are placed in safe and suit- 
able environments. These services are provided in com- 
pliance with existing State child welfare standards and 
regulations. CRS’ shelter care programs must be State 
licensed in order to ensure protection of children from 
potential exploitation, provide for continuity of care, and 
equal treatment. The major thrust of CRS’ program is to 
reunify minors with parents or first degree relatives resid- 
ing in the United States while the minor’: immigration 
status is adjudicated. 


Management Improvements 


National Performance Review. 


During FY 1994, CRS management improvements 
focused on implementation of the President’s National 
Performance Review (NPR) initiatives, which include 


CRS faculty and employees who received CRS’ Theory And Practice Of Conflict Resolution Training in Dallas, Texas, in September 1994 
Pictured from left to right are: Edie Myles, Gilbert Chavez, Lil Banks, Truletta Hartsfield (partially obscured), Margaret Hogan, Doris Petty 
(partially obscured), Marcella Trujillo, Patricia Glenn, Felicia Flores, Edith Carey. Gus Taylor, Francis Amoroso, Ronald Coleman, Leo 
Cardenas, Martin Walsh (back row), and Joseph Boyle. (Photo: George Henderson, CRS) 


taking actions to comply with Executive Order 12862 on 
Setting Customer Service Standards; the Presidential 
Memorandum on Streamlining the Bureaucracy: 
Executive Order | 2861 regarding Elimination of 
Executive Branch Internal Regulations; and Executive 
Order 12871 establishing Labor-Management 
Partnerships. CRS was at the forefront of DOJ activities 
in this regard. 

As part of the agency's review of its internal cus- 
tomers, employees were surveyed, problem-solving ses- 
sions were conducted, and employee recommendations 
for improving agency operations were implemented. 
Actions taken have improved communications within the 
agency and have enhanced staff involvement and input. 

In implem«nting the customer service executive 
order, CRS was among the first components of the 
Department to develop a customer service plan, which 
covers its conflict prevention and resolution program, and 


began distributing the plan to its customers. The plan 
includes a statement of the agency's mission and authori- 
ty, a description of services available, and a list of its cus- 
tomer service standards. 

During FY 1994, CRS also developed two survey 
instruments, which were cleared by the Office of 
Management and Budget and will be distributed to CRS’ 
conflict prevention and resolution customers during FY 
1995. 


Streamlining 


CRS continued efforts initiated over the past two fis- 
cal years to increase the number of staff resources devot- 
ed to direct core mission functions. CRS further 
decreased its headquarters staff, who provide support to 
the Regional and Field offices, and reduced the number 
of management and administrative positions in the 
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CRS CUSTOMER SERVICE STANDARDS 


¢ We will clearly explain the process that CRS uses to 
address racial and ethnic conflicts, and our role in that 
process 


¢ We will provide opportunities for all parties involved to 
contribute to, and work toward, a solution to the racial or 
ethnic conflict. 


e If you are a participant in a CRS training session or confer- 
ence, we will provide useful information and materials that 
will assist you in preventing or minimizing racial and ethnic 
tensions. If you would like more information, we will work 
with you to identify additional materials to meet your need, 
within three weeks of learning of your need. 


¢ We will be prepared to provide on-site services in major 
racial or ethnic crisis situations, within 24 hours of either 
when your community notifies CRS or CRS becomes aware 
of the crisis. 


¢ In non-crisis situations, we will contact you within three 
days of when your community notifies CRS, or CRS 
becomes aware of the situation, to discuss your request for 
CRS services. 
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agency significantly. As a result, these resources were 
available to be shifted to the direct service components 
of the Agency. 

A review was conducted of all CRS internal direc- 
tives in an effort to identify those that tended to impede 
operational efficiency. CRS was successful in reducing 
its internal directives by 57 percent. 

Labor management partnership meetings were initi- 
ated during FY 1994. In addition, CRS initiated a series 
of all staff conference calls, through which all employees 
had an opportunity to voice concems or issues to the 
Director without delay. By the close of the fiscal year, 
negotiations were virtually complete on a collective bar- 
gaining agreement covering CRS headquarters staff. 


Technology Improvements 


During FY 1994, CRS made very significant strides 
in its continuing effort to improve computer availability, 
security, interconnectivity, and interoperability in its 
operations. Local Area Networks (LANs) are being 


installed in CRS’ 10 regional offices, and these Regions 
were given the capability of accessing electronic mail. A 
new case reporting system, the first major reporting 
improvement in over ten years, became operational in 
FY 1994. Staff were provided training on how to use the 
LAN and to report case activity through the new case 
reporting system. 


Staff Training 


In September 1994, CRS conducted training for all 
personnel who had not already received training in “The 
Theory and Practice of Community Conflict Resolution: 
The CRS Approach.” This 40-hour training program 
bridged current mediation and negotiation theory with 
CRS conflict resolution practice. It provided staff with 
additional tools to analyze ractical conflict and to plan 
and undertake effective approaches and techniques. This 
training is the comerstone of a comprehensive long-term 
staff development program for CRS personnel. 


The Community Relations 


Regional Offices 


Region I (New England) 
(ME, VT,NH,MA,CT,RI) 
Room 1820 

99 Summer Street 
Boston, MA 02110 
(617) 424-5715 


Region II (Northeast) 


(NY,NJ, Virgin Islands,Puerto Rico) 


Room 3402 

26 Federal Plaza 
New York, NY 10278 
(212) 264-0700 


Region II] (Mid-Atlantic) 
(PA,WV,VA,MD,DE,DC) 
Room 208 Custom House 
2nd & Chestnut Streets 


Philadelphia, PA 19106 
(215) 597-2344 


Region IV (Southeast) 


(NC,SC,KY,TN,MS,AL,GA,FL) 


Room 900 

75 Piedmont Avenue, NE 
Atlanta, GA 30303 
(404) 331-6883 


Region V (Midwest) 
(IL,OH,ML IN, WI1,MN) 
Room 420 

55 W. Monroe Street 
Chicago, Illinois 60603 
(312) 353-4391 


Service Offices 


Region VI (Southwest) 
(TX,OK,AR,LA,NM) 
Room 250 

1420 W. Mockingbird Lane 
Dallas, TX 75247 

(214) 655-8175 


Region VII (Central) 
(MO,KS,NE,IA) 

Room 301 

323 W. Eighth Street 
Kansas City, MO 64105 
(816) 374-6522 


Region VIII (Rocky Mountain) 
(CO,WY,UT,MT,SD,ND) 
Room 650 

1244 Speer Blvd. 

Denver, CO 80204-3584 

(303) 844-2973 


Region [X (Western) 
(CA,HI,AZ,NV,Guam, 
Pacific Territories) 

Room 1840 

33 New Montgomery Street 
San Francisco, CA 94105 
(415) 744-6565 


Region X (Northwest) 
(WA,OR,ID,AK) 
Room 1898 

915 Second Avenue 
Seattle, WA 98714 
(206) 220-6700 


Field Offices 


Miami Field Office 
Room 424 

51 SW First Avenue 
Miami, FL 33130 
(305) 536-4261 


Detroit Field Office 
Room 1404 

211 West Fort Street 
Detroit, MI 48226 
(313) 226-4010 


Houston Field Office 
Room 12605 

515 Rusk Avenue 
Houston, TX 77002 
(713) 229-2861 


Los Angeles Field Office 

888 S. Figueroa St., Room 1880 
Los Angeles, CA 90071 
213/894-2941 


Headquarters 


Suite 330 
5550 Friendship Boulevard 
Chevy Chase, MD 20815 


Director’s Office 
(301) 492-5929 
Media Affairs Officer 
(301) 492-5969 


General Counsel 
(301) 492-5939 


Office of Administration 
(301) 492-5995 


Office of Technical Assistance 


and Support 
(301) 492-5969 


Office of Planning, Budget 
and Evaluation 
(301) 492-5900 


Office of Immigration and 
Refugee Affairs 
(301) 492-5818 
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